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Not the least important part of the great domain added to the 
United States fifty years ago by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo 
was the territory of New Mexico. Early exploration in that sec- 
tion indicated that it was a field rich in archeological problems, 
and every new explorer brought back an account of its antiqui- 
ties which rivaled that of his predecessors. Perhaps no subject 
excited more general interest than the ruins of the cliff-houses, 
a style of aboriginal dwelling of which little was known to a sci- 
ence yet in its infancy. From year to year knowledge of these 
unique structures became more accurate, and speculation as to 
their character less fanciful, as archeology became a more exact 
science. The novelty of a description of cliff-houses is past, 
startling theories concerning them are less frequent, and the sci- 
entific student finds before him a task technical and didactic— 
the accumulation of data which, when multiplied, may reveal 
important results. In this communication I aspire to add to 
our knowledge descriptions of two cliff-houses which have thus 
far escaped notice. It is not my purpose to discuss the character 
of the culture of cliff-house people. 

The country between the Verde valley, north of Oak creek, 
and Flagstaff, Arizona, is wild and mountainous, a jumbled mass 
of red-colored rock formation flanked on the east and north by 
a spur of the Mogollon plateau. To cross these cliffs is im- 


1 Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, April 21, 1896. 
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possible, and the road from Flagstaff south avoids them by 
the trail to Old Camp Verde. Along this road, especially across 
the malpais between Rattlesnake Tanks and Beaver Head, on a 
creek of the same name, one finds scanty vegetation, no water or 
fodder for horses, and but a limited supply of fuel for camp- 
fires. From its highest point the traveler can see stretching far 
to the west an area seldom designated on maps, but locally 
known, from the color of its cliffs, as the Red Rock country. 
Into that unexplored region permit me to be your guide on an 
archeological reconnoissance, for although now uninhabited it 
was once the site of a considerable population which has left 
ruins of uncommon size in its rugged canyons. We shall follow 
in our excursion the trail of an exploration which I undertook 
last summer on behalf of the Bureau of American Ethnology and 
the National Museum of the Smithsonian Institution, and shall 
consider two large cliff-houses which up to that time had escaped 
the study of the archeologist. There are certain preliminary 
ideas of the distribution of man in our Southwest which, when 
recalled, may add a zest to our study of these ruins. 

The great plains of the Gila were, as is well known, the sites 
of many and populous pueblos in prehistoric times. The char- 
acter of the culture of this region is well attested by the richly 
decorated objects which have been excavated from numerous 
ruins. Here rosea pueblo whose stately ruin is now called Casa 
Grande, and not far from the junction of the Gila and Salt rivers 
are mounds indicative of the remains of large and populous 
villages. 

The Salt river cuts across a section of southern Arizona, which 
was formerly most thickly strewn with aboriginal habitations, in 
an east-west direction, flowing for the greater part of its course 
almost parallel with the Gila. Its northern tributaries, the 
Agua Fria, Verde, Tonto, and others, have numerous ruins along 
their banks. Crossing the watershed which separates their 
sources from the branches of the Little Colorado, we come to 
other evidences of former habitations. The San Francisco or 
Verde river is an affluent of the Salt and tributary of the Gila. 
It flows about due south, a constant stream of water, through a 
country which is in places of great aridity. The rocks which 
form the rim of the valley vary in character from a soft tufaceous 
formation, easily eroded and excavated, to lava and other hard 
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stones. The mouth of the river is not far from the great ruins 
of the Gila and Salt, and the sources of some of its tributaries 
are in the San Francisco mountains. 

The character of many of the ruins of the Verde valley has 
been investigated and described by Dr Mearns, Mr Cosmos Min- 
deleff, and others. To add one or two more to the number of 
ruined villages in this region is no startling discovery. It might 
not be of more than passing interest save for its bearing on 
questions of the geographical distribution of certain prehistoric 
people in the Southwest. None of the Verde ruins thus far de- 
scribed are of the same type as those we are to consider; none 
have a similar geologic environment. The northern limit of 
known Verde valley ruins is on Oak creek and at Montezuma 
Well; but these, like others to the south, occur in a formation 
different in character of erosion from that of the Red Rocks. 
The abandoned houses of the cinder cones of San Francisco 
mountains north of Flagstaff are likewise of a different character. 
It is instructive to know the peculiarities, if any, of the aborig- 
inal dwellings in the rocks between them. 

In the course and direction of the rivers mentioned above lies 
a most interesting cause of the distribution of ruins, and when the 
time comes to make a faithful archeological map of the South- 
west we shall find, with one or two important exceptions, that 
the largest ruins are found along water-courses of the great rivers 
of the country. In all human probability migration likewise 
followed these highways. 

The valleys of these streams have played important parts in 
migrations, and may be called prehistoric pathways connecting 
a similar people of the north and south. In days when aborig- 
ines were obliged to follow river valleys, as Indians as well as 
the white man do today, the Verde valley was an important 
artery of migration, determining the distribution of human life 
in that section of the country. , 

An archeological map of Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico 
will show not only the relationship of the geographical distribu- 
tion of man to streams of water, but also the influences of geo- 
logical surroundings on the peculiar character of aboriginal 
dwellings adopted by the same culture in different regions. In 
that way of looking at the question an archeological and a geo- 
logical map will be found to have many coincidences, for men 
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of the same culture in the adobe plains build adobe houses, in 
tufaceous rocks burrow troglodytic caverns, and in canyons with 
natural caves erect cliff-houses. The caves of the Red Rocks 
resemble in mode of formation those of the Mesa Verde in south- 
ern Colorado. Has that similarity led to corresponding resem- 
blances in the architecture of cliff-houses built within them ? 
These and many other questions impart a new interest to the 
two ruins we are about to consider. We have before us a detail 
of the effect of environment on prehistoric culture. 

There is no more delightful place in the Verde valley in which 
to camp than among the trees fringing Oak creek, under that 
great buttress of rock called the Court House butte, one of the 
few pinnacles in the Red Rock country which is indicated on 
maps of the region. Near by is a ranch owned by an enterpris- 
ing vineculturist named Schiirmann, from whom I learned of 
the existence of the Red Rock cliff-houses, which lie about ten 
miles northwest of his ranch. There is no road leading to them, 
but they are easy to find by following the line of cliffs. It is 
very difficult to impart any very definite information regard- 
ing geographical locality in a territory so vast and little known 
as some sections of Arizona, but it may give some idea of the 
situation of the Red Rocks if I say that a straight line drawn 
from Prescott, the former capital of Arizona, to Flagstaff in a 
northeasterly direction passes through this region in the neighbor- 
hood of these new cliff ruins, which on that line are about two- 
thirds the distance from the former to the latter cities. Their 
latitude is about 35° north and longitude 112° west from Green- 
wich, according to the best maps at my disposal. 

I have purposely limited my consideration to the two largest 
ruins of this section, and have given to them the names Palatki, 
Red House, and Honanki, Bear House, using Tusayan nomen- 
clature, notwithstanding the Hopi have no names known to me 
for these ruins. The region of the Red Rocks suggests the mythic 
land called Palatkwabi, or Red Land of the South, from which, 
according to their legends, came the Water House people, one of 
the most important components of the Hopi stock. We have 
definite knowledge, through legends, that this people once lived 
near Winslow, in a pueblo, Homolobi, at Sunset Crossing of the 
Little Colorado, and their legends state that they came from a 
Giant Cactus country, which may have been as far south as the 
Gila valley. 
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The rocks’ take the form of huge pinnacles, buttes, temples, 
and regular structures like fortifications. When we carefully 
examine the sides of the cliffs in detail we find among the crev- 
ices and indentations series of defensive walls made by man for 
security. Most of these are inaccessible, and the wonder is how 
they were formerly approached by friend or foe. I can think of 
no better region of the Southwest with which to compare the 
Red Rocks than cliffs like those of the Navaho Church, often 
pointed out to the traveler on the railroad near Fort Wingate, 
and the fantastic shapes which the mountains here take rival 
those of the Garden of the Gods in Colorado. 

This region has had a dark and bloody history in years not 
very long past, for it was to these inaccessible canyons that the 
Mohave Apaches retreated and made their last stand in the Verde. 
Twenty years ago no white man could have entered this country 
unarmed, and many sanguinary conflicts between soldiers and 
Indians occurred a few miles from these Red Rocks. They led 
to the extermination of the latter, who left few reminders of their 
former occupancy save charred “ mescal pits,” fragments of 
basketry, and here ana there a few characteristic pictographs. 

In the formation of the caves of the Red Rocks the weathering 
has been greatly aided by gravity. The faces of the cliffs are 
not honeycombed, but have sharp, hard surfaces left by the fall 
of fragments of the exposed rock. The greatest recent erosion 
seems to have been at their base, and the face of the undermined 
cliff has been left clear cut almost perpendicularly by the falling 
of huge fragments, which have accumulated a considerable talus. 
As a result, it is common to find the upper rim of the precipice 
protruding far beyond the base, forming a roof-like covering to 
the accumulating detritus below. By this fall of great fragments, 
some of which are cyclopean, great caverns are made, the walls 
of which are the concoidal surfaces of fracture, only indirectly 
due to erosion. This mode of formation of caverns in the Red 
Rocks is different from that of some other regions of the Verde 
valley, and has profoundly affected the character of aboriginal 
dwellings in this region. 

The first ruin of which I shall speak is Palatki, which lies in 


1 No geologist has yet visited the country in which these ruins are situated. They 
are supposed by some to belong to the Jura-Trias, by others to the Carboniferous for- 
mations, 
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a well wooded canyon near a prominent butte a few miles west 
of Indian Garden. Our first camp in the Red Rocks was made 
at the foot of the talus upon which it stands, in aclump of scrub 
oaks. A prime necessity.of a camp is, of course, water, but of 
this there was none near the ruin at the season when we visited 
it. There is, however, little doubt that when the Red Rocks 
were inhabited many springs, now unknown, furnished an ample 
supply. It is hardly necessary to suppose that there has been 
any considerable diminution of the rainfall since that time, and 
in other months the country is better watered. 

The foundations of Palatki rest on the top of a talus of fallen 
debris, which has been considerably augmented by the overturn- 
ing of some of the walls of the ruin. The whole building is 
plastered to the side of the cliff, and when seen from the plain 
reminds one of a swallow’s nest perched above the trees. The 
entrance to the rooms from the outside is easy, the trail follow- 
ing the decline of the fallen walls. 

I believe from the general appearance of -e ruin that it had 
been rarely, if ever, visited by white men bef us, and certainly 
no archeologist has described it in print. No n.umes or initials 
were seen scribbled on its walls, and objects of archeological 
interest were picked up from the accumulated debris above the 
floor. The precipice rises about fifty feet. behind it and arches 
over the ruin, forming a roof, protecting it from falling rain. 

A marked architectural feature which one could readily see 
in a ground plan is a series of bow-shape curves in the front 
wall. The object of these curves was probably to secure greater 
space for the rooms, and possibly to strengthen the walls by hori- 
zontal arches. The altitude of the front wall at its highest point 
was about thirty feet, and there are evidences of the former ex- 
istence of three tiers of rooms, one above the other. The external 
walls ofthe ground floor were built of large, roughly hewn stones, 
covered with adobe on the outer faces. ‘This is a feature of cliff- 
ruin masonry as far north as the San Juan and Mancos canyons, 
where it has been commented on by Nordenskiéld. 

High above the upper edge of the walls two circular figures 
were noticed on the face of the cliff. These were made with white 
chalk, and, as they are estimated as twenty feet above the upper 
edge of the front wall, would seem to indicate that the roof was 
formed somewhat higher than the standing walls now indicate. 
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I need not say that these drawings are pictographs, but they 
were probably not made by the original accolents of Palatki, 
for in style of painting and symbol depicted they resemble the 
work of the Mohave Apache. This vigorous nomad people no 
doubt camped in the ruin of Palatki after it was deserted by its 
builders, and to them may be traced the many signs of destruc- 
tion visible both within and without. 

Square openings are observable above the entrance, which is 
situated in the middle of the front wall on a level with the 
foundation, and the former passageway closed by a wall of ma- 
sonry. Crawling into the house through the opening, one finds 
it divided into several compartments, indicated by fragments of 
vigas and flooring, all of which have been charred by fire. The 
inner surface of the walls was smoothly plastered, as if left a 
few days ago, and the floor was littered with debris, fragments 
of agave leaves, basketware, and broken pottery. The offensive 
alkaline dust, dry as tinder, readily yields to the spade, but 
‘auses great incon’ pnience to workmen, who were repeatedly 
obliged to cease di jing in it on account of this fact. Excava- 
tion revealed frajzments of cloth made of agave fiber and cotton, 
fallen beams, and broken pottery of the rough kind-. There were 
many flakes of obsidian, stone implements and spear-points, 
fragments of pigments, kaolin, and a few marine shells. 

A systematic description of the collection made from this ruin 
will be published elsewhere. 

A view of Palatki from the west end reveals the interior of one 
of the rooms and a detached front wall standing isolated from 
the cliff. Huge bowlders are here utilized for foundations, but 
these fragments of the cliff had of course fallen to their present 
position before the structure was erected. Occasionally similar 
large bowlders occur within the inclosure of the walls, evidently 
detached since the ruin was deserted. Palatki has suffered sorely 
at the hands of Apaches, who. have wrenched many of the beams 
from the walls for firewood and overthrown sections of the front 
wall. Asa rule, the southwestern ruins are now suffering more 
from the white man than from the Indian. If this destruction 
of the cliff-houses of New Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona goes 
on at the same rate in the next fifty years that it has in the past, 
these unique dwellings will be practically destroyed, and un- 
less laws are enacted, either by states or by the general govern- 
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ment, for their protection, at the close of the twentieth century 
many of the most interesting monuments of the prehistoric peo- 
ples of our Southwest will be little more than mounds of debris at 
the bases of the cliffs. A commercial spirit is leading to careless 
excavations for objects to sell, and walls are ruthlessly over- 
thrown, buildings torn down in hope of a few dollars’ gain. The 
proper designation of the way our antiquities are treated is van- 
dalism. Students who follow us, when these cliff-houses have 
all disappeared and their instructive objects scattered by greed 
of traders, will wonder at our indifference and designate our 
negligence by its proper name. It would be wise legislation to 
prevent this vandalism as much as possible and good science to 
put all excavation of ruins in trained hands. In this particular 
we have much to learn from the European method of control of 
the antiquities of the country by proper authorities or societies 
for the protection of historical monuments. 

The parts of the cliff-houses were not continuous, but the town 
was separated into two portions by a projecting buttress of rock. 
About a hundred yards to the west of the section described, in 
a cave with overhanging roof, we found a second group of houses, 
which evidently formed a part of the same cliff pueblo. Its 
protected position made it a more remunerative ruin for excava- 
tion, and from it were obtained many most interesting relics of 
the former builders. Excavations likewise revealed the general 
character of the masonry, particularly the line of the floor or 
roof of a chamber, the walls of which had fallen. In the inner 
rooms of this portion of Palatki we dug up several good frag- 
ments of cotton cloth, much basketry and pottery, with nets 
made of agave fiber. The accumulated debris on the floor was 
found on removal to cover a fireplace in the middle of the room 
and a stone box used for grinding meal. There were also many 
corncobs and grains of maize, the latter regarded as indicative 
of the food of former inhabitants. This portion of the ruin, like 
the former, was originally three stories high, and contained at 
least fifteen rooms, ranging in size from four to twenty feet in 
dimensions. While it is very difficult to estimate the former 
population by the number of rooms, a conservative guess would 
lead me to suspect that the two sections together may have 
housed one phratry. Granting this as probable, we find that 
the two largest phratries of Walpi have sixty-eight and _fifty- 
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seven members respectively. At present, however, neither of 
these occupy the number of rooms there were in Palatki. Asan 
approximation, I suggest that this cliff-house had one hundred 
inhabitants when peopled, which would allow six persons to a 
room. While this estimate would appear to indicate that the 
rooms were rather crowded, I know a family at Walpi of eight 
persons, a mother and two married daughters and three children, 
who occupy a room not larger than several at Palatki. It may 
be mentioned, however, that they have a second room for a 
granary, which was too dark and full of spiders to be visited with 
comfort. The former census of Palatki, on a basis of modern 
pueblo life, was not far from one hundred human beings. 

About four miles west of Palatki is a small cliff-house, Ho- 
nanki, the largest of those discovered by me in the Red Rocks. 
While it differs somewhat from Palatki, the resemblances are so 
close that it is referred to related people. It would seem that 
Palatki was the home of related clans of small size. Honanki, 
on the contrary, was a large pueblo comparable in size with 
Walpi. Its population was counted by hundreds, and it is by 
far the largest cliff-house yet reported from the Verde valley. 
Honanki was not, however, a compact village, but stretched 
along the face of the precipitous cliff for over an eighth of a mile. 
It is easy of access and can readily be entered from many points. 

As one approaches the ruin he enters it through a passageway 
situated about midway in its length, where there is a vista along 
the front wall of a number of rooms beginning with a high round 
tower at the eastern end. When we pass abreast of this tower 
the height of the ruin at that point is more apparent. It is pro- 
tected by an overarching cliff, and is mounted on a shelf of rock 
ten feet high. 

The front section of the ruin looking in an opposite direction 
shows it to be about five hundred feet long, or not more than an 
eighth of the total length, To obtain a view of the whole ruin 
of Honanki at one glance was quite impossible, for it is partially 
hidden by a grove of trees from the plain below, and views along 
the front are obstructed by projecting buttresses of the cliff. 

The tower of Honanki has windows and small peep-holes. The 
exterior wall of this part was not broken by an entrance, and 
from its top one could obtain a wide view over the neighboring 
tree tops. 
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Entering the section of Honanki which has been described, 
we find it divided into a series of inclosures communicating with 
each other from one end to the other. The nicely plastered walls 
still show the soot of former fires, while in several of the cham- 
bers the beams are still in place. This part of Honanki was 
three stories high, as shown by the evidence of flooring. The 
vertical cliff which formed the back of the rooms was in several 
places covered with soot and scored with pictographs. From 
that portion of Honanki which has |-een described the ruin ex- 
tends along the cliff for an eighth of a mile and consists of a 
series of rooms plastered to the face of the precipice. The front 
wall of this row of chambers has fallen, and although the lateral 
walls are in place they are much dilapidated. The appearance 
indicates that there were two tiers of rooms, and that in places 
there were two parallel rows. It is not rare to find small gran- 
aries back of these rooms, separated from them by a rear wall of 
the chamber. 

The excavations in the floor of these rooms of Honanki were 
more thorough than at Palatki, and revealed a number of objects 
of interest to the archeologist. Here was found a fine board 
identical with that still used by the Tusayan Indians in kindling 
fire on certain ceremonial occasions. A small reed within which 
was a wad of cotton somewhat charred was likewise found near 
a firepiace. The general form of this implement led me to sus- 
pect that it was a slow-match to conserve fire after it had been 
kindled by primitive methods. There were many specimens of 
sandals made of yucca fiber, cloth of cotton and agave, netting, 
and open-mesh woven cloth identical in pattern with leggings 
worn by a supernatural personification who performs a striking 
role in certain ceremonial performances at Tusayan today. 

Of more than usual interest was a stone implement cemented 
with pitch into a wooden handle, a kind of instrument thus far 
not reported from other cliff-houses. To enumerate the different 
kinds of pottery obtained in our shallow excavations would take 
me into a too technical discussion of the small collection, but it 
may be mentioned that all the various forms of coiled ware, with 
fragments of black and white and red decorated vessels, were 
well represented. In all instances the decorations of the smooth 
varieties was in geometrical patterns. 
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In the complication of figures depicted upon it, the cliff-house 
pottery, of which Nordenskiéld has published a series from the 
Mancos canyon, does not equal that of certain prehistoric ruins 
of Tusayan, but indicates an undeveloped artistic taste. Geo- 
metric patterns predominate and highly specialized symbolic 
adornment is exceptional. The archaic black-and-white ware, 
which seems to be characteristic of cliff-houses, was not common, 
a fact which may have been due to the superficiality of my exca- 
vations. 

The character of the culture of the people who once peopled 
the cliff-houses of the Red Rocks, as indicated by the objects 
found in their rooms, will be discussed in a monograph devoted 
to that subject. 

Many beams, fragments of flooring, or roofing were found buried 
in the floor under the dust and ashes or still projecting from the 
walls. These tell an interesting story. Some of the logs were 
six or eight inches in diameter, but not a single specimen showed 
the marks of a metal implement. They had evidently been 
gnawed off to the required length with stone hatchets, aided no 
doubt by the live embers. Although acquainted only with these 
rude methods of cutting wood, the builders of Honanki in this 
way made boards for lintels, still in place in some of the windows. 
The labor of felling the trees and smoothing logs with stone im- 
plements must have been considerable. 

The ruin of Honanki may have contained two hundred rooms, 
and its former population, by a conservative estimate, was not 
far from between three and four hundred people. This would 
give us a population double the size of Walpi today, and there 
ean hardly be a doubt that Honanki housed more than one 
phratry. 

High above the extreme west end of the houses there is perched 
a walled-up crypt, which is without external opening and inac- 
cessible. Repeated attempts to approach this cyst were fruitless, 
and there is little doubt from its general appearance that it is a 
burial place similar to those found in the neighborhood of other 
cliff-houses of the Verde region. It probably will be found to 
contain a desiccated human body. Directly beneath it, on the 
top of the talus at the foundation of the ruin, was an ash heap, 
from which charred bones and fragments of pottery were taken. 
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The position of this ash heap and the objects found in it recall 
the places of burial so well described and figured by Norden- 
skiéld-in his excellent memoir on the cliff-dwellers of the Mesa 
Verde. 

There is no doubt but that the Red Rocks contain many other 
cliff-houses as large or possibly larger than those which I have 
described. Reports of the existence of these ruins are current 
among cowboys and prospectors, and an exploring expedition 
into this field would no doubt be rewarded with interesting dis- 
coveries. Only within a few months Mr McCarty, of Flagstaff, 
reports another large ruin in this vicinity, and out of one of 
the burial cysts he took a mummy, near which were fragments 
of pottery and stone implements. The occurrence of similar 
cysts is not uncommon in the Verde ruins, but is not confined 
to them. The theory, however, that they were chambers where 
human beings were immured alive as sacrificial offerings needs 
more conclusive evidence than has yet been adduced. While 
there are legends that would seem to indicate vicarious atone- 
ment by human sacrifice among prehistoric pueblo people, it is 
not necessary to resort to this explanation to account for the 
mummies found in special walled-up rooms of cliff-houses, for, 
like so many other theories thrown off by the imagination to 
create a sensation or startle the unwary, this explanation of 
mummies in closed cysts rests on little evidence that will bear 
scientific scrutiny. 

We have practically no historic data bearing on the age of the 
two ruins of the Red Rocks. No mention is made of the dwell- 
ings in the Verde valley in early documents, and it is probable 
that, had they been inhabited in 1540, Coronado would have 
attempted to reach them in his memorable expedition. The 
trail which he took for Cibola, after leaving Chichilticalli, was 
doubtless more to the east, and he no doubt followed a well- 
known trail used by natives in their visits. As he entered an 
uninhabited region after leaving the Sobaipuri, we may rightly 
suspect that the river valleys along the northern branches of the 
Salt had been abandoned before his advent. If so, we may con- 
clude that the same was true of the houses on the Verde, for while 
he and his followers were eager for the famed cities of Cibola, 
they would naturally not plunge into a desert if an inhabited val- 
ley took them but little from their route. While it is not certain 
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that the Verde valley was not inhabited’ in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and possible that sedentary people may have 
drifted into the valley subsequently, it would appear that both 
these conclusions are not tenable. There is a world of possibility 
in regard to the antiquity of these houses, but as yet little reliable 
data for trustworthy conclusions. The Red Rock cliff-houses 
may have antedated Columbus or they may not be older than 
the sixteenth century and the advent of the Apaches. 

It is instructive to compare architectural features of these ruins 
with other types taken from more southern parts of the Verde 
valley. In this comparison we find differences correlated with 
the character of the rocks in or near which they occur. 

The small houses of Montezuma Well are isolated rooms 
built in horizontal crevices in the sides of a circular basin within 
which isalargespring. This extraordinary crater-like depression 
is not due to volcanic agencies, but to erosion—action of water. 
The adaptation of the houses at this place to the peculiar con- 
ditions is instructive. The inaccessible position chosen by the 
people who lived in these dwellings could not have been due to 
a desire for a horticultural outlook, for evidently they had no 
view of cultivated fields; nor, indeed, can we explain their posi- 
tion on a theory of defense. The ruins on the rim of the well 
are better situated for both these purposes. That cliff-houses 
were sometimes erected for horticultural outlooks is possible, but 
there is a probability that this theory is not broad enough in its 
application. In this connection may be mentioned certain forti- 
fied hilltops which are abundant in the neighborhood of the Red 

tocks. One of the best examples of this type is a fortification 
crowning the summit of a mesa near Schtirmann’s ranch on Oak 
creek. This mesa is an almost perfect frustum with the whole 
top, which is level, surrounded by a wall at itsedge. The ascent 
is impossible save at one point, where the trail is defended by a 
circular bastion. There are few ground plans of houses in the 
fortified inclosure and scanty evidences of continued occupancy. 
I believe that these structures are fortified retreats comparable 


1 The fact that Coronado took a route east of the Verde to reach Cibola would seem 
to indicate that he followed an old trail known to his guides and that it was the cus- 
tomary route to that province. Had he sought Tusayan, a nearer trail would have been 
through the Verde or Tonto basin. Doubtless he did not get definite knowledge of 
Moki until after he reached Zufi, although he learned of ‘‘ Totonteac” while in the 
vicinity of southern Arizona, 
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with the trincheras, in Sonora and the Sierra Madre of Chihua- 
hua, described by Bandelier, or those of the Magdalena valley 
of Sonora investigated last winter by McGee. In the Verde 
valley it would appear that they were built contemporaneously 
with the cliff-houses or the ruins of the plains. Similar fortified 
hilltops are common in the mountains of Arizona. Of the 
several true cliff-houses in the Verde valley which have been 
described, I have chosen for comparison the best known, called 
Casa Montezuma. It needs little examination of this ruin to 
show that in details it differs considerably from Palatki or 
Honanki, although in general character it is identical with 
the two Red Rock cliff-houses. Whence came that difference? 
The rock is unlike and the cavern in which it is built is of a dif- 
ferent geological character. If we study its architecture we 
should find it combined the features of a cliff-house and an ex- 
savated or cavate dwelling. The cliff-dweller had here an entirely 
different problem to deal with from that which he had in the 
Red Rocks. In the latter locality the surface of the cliff was 
hard, resisting excavations, and he built to the surface of a preci- 
pice, under a projecting roof, plastering his house to a perpen- 
dicular surface. At Casa Montezuma he burrowed out and en- 
larged a cave, which he filled in with masonry. The ruin is thus 
deeply sunken in a cave at Casa Montezuma, but at Palatki it 
stands out in relief with bow-shape front walls. There can be 
little doubt but that the people who built Palatki and those who 
made Casa Montezuma were akin, and that the architectural in- 
stinct was the same in both, and yet the difference of geological 
environment led to noticeable differences in construction of their 
dwellings. Let us take a type for study from far down the Verde 
on the Salt river, where the same architectural intent is again 
modified, but still preserved as far as possible. The caveds util- 


ized as before, but it is situated not in the pumice-like rock of 


Casa Montezuma nor the hard Red Rock which repels excava- 
tion. Here we havea cavern filled with a rectangular building, 
the masonry of which resembles that of the neighboring plains, 
where adobe formed the building material. The home-maker 
here again adopted the material at hand. His work was directly 
modified by his geological environment, but there is no evidence 
that the character of the culture has changed. 

I cannot leave this subject of the modification of pueblo hab- 
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itations in the Verde valley without calling attention to a type 
of aboriginal dwellings different from those we have already 
considered in this region, but duplicated in other habitats of the 
pueblo culture wherever conditions permit. I refer to the so- 
called cavate habitations, nowhere better represented than lower 
down on the Verde near Squaw mountain. 

The builders here found the rock of such a nature as to be 
readily dug out into caves, but the character of the objects found 
in the spacious chambers within the caves shows that the exca- 
vators were similar in culture to the masons of the cliff-builders 
of the Red Rocks. Midway between these simpler cavate dwell- 
ings and such houses as Casa Montezuma are similar cavern 
habitations on Oak creek where masonry plays an intermediate 
part in the character of the habitations. 

The only paleography of the cliff peoples of the Red Rocks 
which may be mentioned at this time are the petrographs, of 
which there are many both on the walls of the ruin and the ad- 
jacent cliffs. Two distinct kinds are recognized—those of the 
cliff people and those of the Apaches who succeeded them—the 
signatures of a few white cowboys not being considered. These 
aboriginal petrographs of two linguistic stocks differ in objects 
represented and manner of production, for the cliff-dweller pic- 
tography is ordinarily pecked into the rock, while that of the 
Apache is painted on its surface. There is a remarkable simi- 
larity between the pictography of this region and the older 
paleography of the whole pueblo region; in fact, we might ex- 
tend our comparisons far outside the pueblo area. These re- 
semblances may mean much or little, but of all the treacherous 
quicksands which have fascinated archeologists similarities of 
rude symbols is one of the worst. Although the well-known 
totems of many of the pueblo clans occur on the Red Rocks, our 
knowledge of southwestern pictography is as yet too fragmentary 
to justify speculations in regard to the meaning of certain com- 
mon forms or designs. 

The close similarity of culture which is indicated by the sim- 
ilarity of the ruins throughout the Verde valley is not confined 
to this region. The cliff-house type occurs likewise in the trib- 
utaries of the Colorado, the well-known cliff-dwellings of the San 
Juan and its tributaries. It is a type which seems to be pecu- 
liar to the Pacific watershed and is significantly absent along 
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the Atlantic or Rio Grande. The existence of other similarities 
of culture, however, between the cavate dwellings of the neigh- 
borhood of Shufinné on the Rio Grande and those of the Verde, 
Salt, and Gila rivers would seem to explain this absence as re- 
sulting from environment. The plains of the Rio Grande furnish 
adobe, which constitute the building material, and have not pre- 
sented the requisite conditions for the phase of pueblo culture 
which made him a cliff-dweller. 

The lesson taught by the two cliff-houses of the Red Rocks, 
although drawn from a limited area, is wide in its application. 
We have seen how great a variation there may be in the outward 
appearance of habitations built in the cliffs of a valley extending 
over barely two degrees of latitude. No one doubts for a moment 
that the people who built these various kinds of buildings were 
in comparatively the same stage of culture, and if we interrogate 
the objects found within the rooms we find that they indicate 
the same thing. Whence came these differences in the details 
of house-building? They are, I believe, simply the result of 
surroundings, and can be directly traced to the geological forma- 
tions with which the builders had to deal in different parts of 
the valley. The makers of these houses not only were obliged 
to use the material at hand, since transportation of building 
stone was beyond their powers, but they also adapted the style of 
their building to the possibilities of their surroundings. In the 
tufaceous rocks the builder abandoned masonry and burrowed 
cavate chambers. This habit he combined with walls in the well- 
known Casa Montezuma on Beaver creek. When, however, he 
found himself surrounded by harder rocks of the Red Cliffs he 
relied wholly on masonry, building to the face of the cliffs to 
produce the characteristic buildings of the Verde region. In the 
Verde valley he likewise built stone houses in the plain and on 
the mesa tops, using the stone at hand. Whether, when the 
stone failed, he utilized adobe we do not know, but there is every 
reason to believe he did if necessity presented itself. 

From these statements it would appear unsound to rely upon 
the character of buildings as a criterion of the culture of their 
inhabitants, and absurd to separate the habitants of cave-dwell- 
ings from those of cliff-houses. The small valley of the Rio Verde 
illustrates rather the great influence which natural surroundings 
have exerted on man as a builder in his early evolution. 
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The Verde valley is but a small section of a large area, the 
pueblo region, over which there is evidence that the prehistoric 
culture was uniform. If environment has led in this limited 
section to modifications in the style of building it ought to have 
similar effect in different sections. Thesame emergencies ought 
to be met in the same manner by men of the same culture, and 
we find that it isso met. The different kinds of building in the 
Verde reoccur in places geographically remote from this valley 
where conditions are similar. We find, for instance, cavate habi- 
tations homologous to those of the Verde in the soft rocks of the 
Rio Grande, and cliff-houses similar to those of the Red Rocks 
occur in the canyons of the tributaries of the San Juan. 

One result to which my conclusions point is that an older view 
often entertained, that cliff-houses antedate other kinds of pre- 
historic dwellings in our Southwest, is not necessarily true. 
Recognizing the fact that the pueblo culture today is a survivor 
of an old culture, there seems no good reason to believe that in 
the ancient time it was limited to cliff-houses. It is, however, 
I believe, unprofitable to discuss the question whether the an- 
cient cliff-house people were ancestors of any one of the Pueblos 
to the exclusion of others. We may find them closely related 
to Hopis or Zufis, which is true so far as it goes, but a limita- 
tion to either is not broad enough to embrace the whole problem. 
The cliff-houses were specially adaptive dwellings, which have 
resulted from the influence of environment on a widespread 
culture, of which both Zufiis and Hopis are survivors. The an- 
cestors of both, no doubt, were cliff-dwellers, for both are differ- 
entiations of a common substratum of culture. The nearest ap- 
proach to that ancient form of culture at the present day is, I 
believe, to be found in Tusayan, the most primitive, but traces 
of it exist in greater or less degree accordingly as modern pueblo 
life is affected by outside or foreign influence, which occurs 
throughout the whole pueblo area and in the mountains of the 
northern states of Mexico. 

While in a general way it is true that the Pueblos are related 
to the cliff-dwellers—were in fact in ancient days cliff-house 
people—their present consanguinity, language, customs, and 
beliefs have been modified by foreign blood. The competition 
for supremacy between the branches of the American race in the 
pueblo area, as has been so often the case in other lands, has 
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led to a compromise by admixture. The Tusayan Indian is no 
exception to the other Pueblos; he is no more a nomad whose 
ancestors adopted a sedentary life than are the cliff-dwellers, but 
a child of the union of many peoples of widely different modes 
of life. 

The question of the kinship of the former sedentary peoples 
of the Red Rocks is of course intimately connected with that of 
the other prehistoric inhabitants of the Verde valley. At one 
extremity this line of ruins lies in the neighborhood of the Gila 
ruined towns, at the other the abandoned villages of the foothills 
of the San Francisco mountains. Until we can definitely know 
more of the kinship of the prehistoric peoples at each end of the 
series, it is perhaps futile to give much time to comparisons with 
either one of two unknowns. Fortunately, however, there are a 
few facts to be brought forward in regard to Casa Grande, one of 
the most prominent of the Gila ruins, and certain Tusayan 
legends, which appear to indicate that some of the Tusayan 
people formerly lived in the neighborhood of the San Francisco 
mountains. Ina direct line south from these hypothetical habi- 
tations of the Hopi in early times to Casa Grande lies the valley 
of the Verde, along which are the ruins referred to. If we can 
show connection at both ends of a line of habitations, what infer- 
ence can we draw in regard to intermediaries? It is claimed by 
the modern Pimas that their ancestors built Casa Grande, or 
rather that it was the work of a mythic person called Civano, 
the father of a culture-hero, Civo. The ruin in Piman language 
is called Civano-ki, the house (pueblo) of Civo’s father. Civo 
in Piman folklore was reputed to have killed a monster bird 
which had sorely troubled his people and carried off their wives 
toa home in the sky. Turning now to Tusayan folklore, we 
likewise have a similar culture-hero called Tiyo, the phonetic 
resemblance of whose name to Civo is striking. He is reputed 
to have slain a monster eagle of the sky, who likewise carried off 
Hopiwomen. The similarity in name and incidents is suggestive. 
Probing deeper in these coincidences, we find the word for father 
in Hopiis na. Tiyona, with this suffix in Hopi, is Tiyo’s father, 
a word not very distant from Civano. But there is one more 
element in the Piman name of Casa Grande; the word for house 
or pueblo is ki in Hopi as well as Piman. The Piman name for 
this interesting ruin of the Gila is practically the Hopi and has 
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alike meaning. The fact which I would extract from this word 
equation may be interesting, and for that purpose I turn to 
Tusayan mythology. The heroic Tiyo was the offspring of no 
less a personage than the solar deity, a parthenogetie child of a 
maid who appears in story as an earth-goddess. Civo in Piman 
lore was likewise miraculously born, and by analogy I suspect 
his father, like Tiyo’s, was the sun. Casa Grande, if I am not 
mistaken, was the House of the Sun by Piman word-analysis 
and Hopi mythology. It is interesting, in view of this hy pothesis, 
to remember that in 1697 Father Sedelmair wrote that the Pimas 
told him that the “sovereign” of the builders of Casa Grande 
looked at the sun as it rose and set through round openings in 
one of the rooms. One of these lookouts still remains in the 
west wall of the north chamber of that ruin. The statements of 
the Pimas in 1697 no less than the name, as interpreted by Hopi 
linguistics, connect this building with sun worship. 

There are many similarities between Piman and Hopi words 
which point to relations between these people, and legends 
among both connect the Hopi with the ruins of the Gila. There 
is a group of Tusayan people who claim to have lived in the far 
south, and we have the Verde valley, with continuous evidences 
of population, almost in a direct line of migration. Is it too 
much to suppose a connection between the two? 

The Pimas, however, declare that the former inhabitants of 
the Verde valley were hostile to them, implying, according to 
some writers, a different stock. I would not so interpret the 
premise, for we know that people of the same pueblo province, 
as those of Awatobi and Walpi in Tusayan, were enemies, and 
that the former village was destroyed by the latter at the close 
of the year 1700. 

There is a bit of archeological evidence which is interesting in 
connection with the supposed relation between the ruins of the 
Gila valley and those of Tusayan. One of the marked pecu- 
liarities of the stone implements from the Gila ruins is the per- 
fection of the polished stone celts. Among a people who live 
on sandy plains a stone implement means more and is, as a rule, 
better polished than in a rocky country, where stones are abun- 
dant. The celts found near Casa Grande and the ruins near 
Tempe are of finest polish, and can readily be distinguished from 
those made at Tusayan, The rock is different, the workmanship 
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superior. Among the many stone implements which I have 
found at Awatobi, in Tusayan, there were two stone hatchets 
made-of a kind of rock not found in that region, but identical 
with those from mounds near Tempe. I believe that the exist- 
ence of these in Tusayan shows that they have traveled, either 
by barter or in the hands of migratory bands, from the Gila to 
Moki. While this conclusion is hypothetical, it is probable, for 
there is no doubt that Pacific coast marine shells have traveled 
into Tusayan over a much greater distance. 

The legendary history of the Hopi, as of many other Indians, 
is at best vague, but I was much impressed, in speaking to one 
of the best traditionists of the Water House people in Siteomovi 
concerning Montezuma Well, to learn that he knew considerable 
lore which might be connected with that remarkable crater-like 
spring, and that his people in their northern migration once 
lived there. He declared that this place was not unlike one of 
the reputed homes of the great plumed snake, and described to 
me the way he had been told the water boiled from the spring 
into the neighboring creek. While information of this kind can 
hardly be dignified by the name of science, it is certainly re- 
markable when taken in connection with other data pointing to 
the migration of peoples through the Verde valley to join the 
Hopi. 

From many considerations of a comparative nature it is prob- 
able that man early in his culture development sought caves for 
shelter before erecting buildings of masonry, and from that early 
architecture naturally developed walled dwellings. That this 
sequence holds in many lands there can hardly be a doubt, but 
that it is of universal application is improbable. It is unneces- 
sary to regard this order of development a universal law, and 
by no means certain that other ways of development of house- 
builders were not true. Cave dwellings do not always antedate 
walled houses, and we often find civilized people reverting to 
caves for houses. You can see, for instance, the Spanish gypsies 
of Granada dwelling in caves today in sight of the Alhambra, 
and yet there is no evidence that this manner of life is a survival 
among these people. It is probable that it is a reversionary stage, 
but more likely a specially adaptive condition. In a similar 
way we inay interpret cavate dwellings, cliff-houses, and like 
habitations in our Southwest. Instead of regarding cliff-houses 
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as a first stage in the evolution of pueblo architecture, we may 
consider them no older in time or development than the villages 
of the plains. For aught we know, the pueblo people may have 
lived in brush houses or skin tipis before they built stone 
dwellings. 

The one important general conclusion to which I am led by a 
study of the two cliff-houses of the Red Rocks may strike the 
reader as trite, but its recognition in all its bearings is of funda- 
mental importance in researches on ruins of the Southwest. 
Briefly stated, it is as follows: Differences in habitations are not 
indicative of culture stages, but are due to surroundings, to 
emergencies. There are instances which might be quoted where 
the building instinct has been so much discouraged by mis- 
fortunes that the same people who once erected stone buildings 
of size are represented today by descendants living in brush 
houses or temporary dwellings of rudest construction. 

But this influence of surroundings must not be called upon to 
account for too much. The uniformity of pueblo culture is in 
part due to unity of origin, contact, and derivation. Although 
fully recognizing that certain similarities may be developed in 
human culture by acculturation, there is a limit to the theory of 
independent origin which has been overstepped by some of the 
advocates of this hypothesis. A vigorous protest against wild 
theories of kinship based without discrimination on points of 
resemblance is well made, but to ascribe all similarities to inde- 
pendent origin, to smother the comparative method entirely on 
account of its abuse in some quarters, is equally fallacious. The 
culture of the pueblos from the Rio Grande to Tusayan, from the 
San Juan to the Gila, ancient and modern, is uniform, notwith- 
standing intrusion of foreign blood, not because similar environ- 
ment has led independently to a similarity in different regions, 
but from unity of origin, migrations, contact, intermarriage, and 
assimilation. The distinctive elements of that culture have too 
many resemblances in detail to have originated independently, 
even if we overlook contact resulting from migration, wars, barter, 
and intermarriage. 
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: BOOK REVIEW 


Bajuwaren in Guslarenliede, von Friedrich S. Krauss. Sonderabdruck aus 
dem vierten Buche: Forschungen zur Kultur und Litteraturgeschichte 
Bayerns, Herausgegeben von Karl von Reinhardstittner. Ansbach und 
Leipzig, 1896, 4°, pp. 56. (Bavarians in Guslar Song. By Friedrich 
S. Krauss. Reprint from Book IV of Researches into the Culture and 
Literary History of Bavaria, Published by Karl von Reinhardstottner. ) 


This last brochure by Dr Krauss is his contribution to a series 
of literary collections of Bavaria, now being published under the 
editorship of Professor yon Reinhardstéttner, of Munich. It 
consists of three Servian guslar songs relating to Bavaria, with 
metrical German translation and notes by the doctor. Among 
all the guslar songs collected by the distinguished ethnologist 
of the South Slavic peoples these three are all that deal particu- 
larly with Bavaria, for the reason, as the doctor explains, that 
the German provinces are too far away from the Servians and 
their neighbors to.be known to them, except in the most general 
way. 

The first song, like most of those previously published, deals 
with the struggle between Christian and Moslem along the 
Danube, the event being the siege of Vienna by the Turks in 
1683. There is something delicious in the naive simplicity of 
the peasant minstrel, with his utter defiance of arithmetic and 
geography. As the Turkish hordes close in upon the city the 
Austrian emperor, being unprepared for defense, asks a truce of 
one week. This being granted. he tells a faithful servant to take 
care of things in his absence, and then jumping upon a horse 
without waiting for it to be saddled, he rides over to the king of 
Bavaria for help, very much as the queen in the Gaelic story 
adjusts her crown comfortably upon her head, and taking her 
market basket, goes down the road to buy a few dozen eggs from 
the henwife. Not getting much satisfaction from the king of 
Bavaria, who thinks he may have use for his soldiers nearer 
home, he rides over hot-foot to the king of Italy, with as little 
result. Then he hurries back to the queen of Bohemia, who re- 
ceives him with a kiss, and, on learning his necessity, immedi- 
ately sends letters to her royal friends, including among others 
her son-in-law, the king of Arabia, ordering them to send at once 
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to the rescue three hundred million men apiece, with commis- 
sary department to match. Of course, the city is saved. 

The second song is not up to the standard, being evidently 
published, not for its merit, but on account of its reference to 
Bavaria. It relates the attempt of some predatory border chiefs 
to carry off the daughter of the king of that country. The third 
song is of an entirely different order, belonging to the great won- 
der cycle of mythology. Through the treachery of her sister- 
in-law, the childless wife of the governor of Munich is made to 
eat the fins of a water monster instead of a fish, as she supposed, 
and there is born to her, not a son, but a serpent. Various at- 
tempts are made to destroy or get rid of the uncanny thing, but 
without success, and it is at last allowed to remain and grow up 
within the castle, an object of terror to all the inmates. Finally, 
the serpent demands the daughter of the king of Poland in mar- 
riage and compels her father’s consent by the performance of an 
apparently impossible task. The maiden is conducted from her 
distant home to the castle of Munich, where she awaits alone 
the arrival of the monster, who finally appears at nightfall, fly- 
ing through the air as a fiery dragon, enters through the window, 
throws off his dragon skin, and stands before her as a handsome 
young man, “a youth like a golden apple,” with whom she at 
once falls deeply in love. In the morning he resumes his dragon 
shape, and again disappears to come as before on the next night. 
All might have been well had not the mother, anxious to see 
her son in human form, persuaded the princess to secure the 
dragon skin, which is immediately burnt. The young man 
awaking, searches for the skin, and, learning what has been done, 
bitterly chides his wife for not having waited another night, 
when the enchantment would have been at an end, whereas now 
he must go from her, only to return at the end of nine years and 
crush the life out of her. Then again he takes on the dragon 
form and flies out of the window, and the mother loses her son, 
the princess loses her husband, and ultimately her life. 

‘*So, landlord, another glass of wine, 
If not, may your wife not stay with you.” 


JAMES Mooney. 
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; NOTES AND NEWS 


CHILDBIRTH AMONG THE BLACcKFEET.—When the time ap- 
proaches for a woman to be confined a lodge is pitched for her 
a little way from the camp. No man enters this lodge, unless it 
be the husband, and he remains only for a short time. 

When the time for confinement is close at hand the different 
medicine women (doctors or midwives) come, each one bringing 
with her her medicines) When the labor pains come on the sick 
woman selects the woman who is to treat her. What she is to 
pay is already tied up in a bundle and is put out at the time 
when she chooses her doctor. She is doctored only to the ex- 
tent of this fee. 

The sick woman may call for only one doctor at first, but if 
any trouble occurs she may call for a second or a third to assist, 
the others present taking no part unless they are asked to help, 
although they are always present until the child is born and 
taken care of. 

When the child is born it is taken by the doctor and certain 
ceremonies follow. The child is washed in cold water. The 
umbilicus is cut, but not with a knife; an arrowhead must be 
used. Then the midwife lays the child upon the ground and 
she and her assistants—if she have any—get out their red paint 
and offer up prayers, asking for health and good luck for the 
infant. If it is a girl, they pray that she may be virtuous and 
be like the good mothers in the camp; that she may be guided 
aright in all her ways through life and may long survive. For 
a boy they pray that he may have long life; that he may be a 
brave man, may have a kind heart, and may be a worthy person 
among his people. , 

After these prayers are ended they paint the child red over its 
whole person. The afterbirth is then gathered up, and a prayer 
made that the woman may survive this sickness and may be a 
good mother to the child. Then the old woman carries away 
and disposes of the afterbirth as she pleases ; sometimes burying 
it, or throwing it in the river, or hanging it in a tree. 

The next morning the midwife is asked in again and the child 
is again washed in cold water, the paint being all washed off. 
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The same prayer first made is repeated, and the child is painted 
again. For this a small fee is given. 

That evening the child is again washed clean. Sometimes 
the infant is painted only once or twice, sometimes every day 
for ten days or two weeks, the prayers being offered at each 
painting. 

The mother of the sick woman, even though she may be a 
doctor, performs no part at the birth of her grandchild. 

GEORGE BrrD GRINNELL. 


Tue Torasas of the Celebes clothe themselves principally with 
bark cloth, in the preparation of which they are great adepts. 
The finer cloths are as thin as paper, and are frequently dyed 
red and adorned with grotesque figures. Sometimes the Toraja 
wears only a loin-cloth. ‘To this may be added a sarong of bark 
thrown over the shoulders; jackets of the same material are also 
seen now and then. When traveling across the country the 
Toraja wears a long apron of skin hanging down behind, so that 
he can sit comfortably on the damp ground. A certain fanciful- 
ness is exhibited in the head-covering. Sometimes it consists of 
a simple piece of bark cloth, occasionally dyed red or more 
seldom of many colors, and arranged so as to form two horns. 
The half of a gourd-shell and caps of rattan are also used, and 
these, again, are covered with skins and ornamented with civet 
cat’s tails, plumes of heron feathers, tines of deer, etc. Bangles 
of shell, horn, iron, and bronze, necklaces of glass beads, or 
threads adorned with the bill of the Celebes cuckoo (Phwnico- 
phies calorhynchus), the cuirass of the rhinoceros beetle, and other 
things are worn as ornaments. The Toraja never goes unarmed ; 
he always carries a spear with a well-wrought iron point, and is 
seldom without a shield of rattan colored in patterns or of wood 
ornamented with inlaid bone or shell and red and white goat’s 
hair. His principal weapon, however, is his klewang, often an 
heirloom; its handle and sheath are carved, and the latter is 
further adorned with hair and feathers or the head of a rhinoce- 
ros bird.—Sarasin in Scottish Geog. Mag., July, 1896. 


FreLp Co_tumMBIAN MusEumM.—Mr Marshall Field, the principal 
patron of the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, has offered 
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an endowment fund of $2,000,000 to that institution on condition 
that “twenty acres shall beset aside on the Lake Front park,which 
isclose to the business center, and dedicated to the institution, and 
that the directors shall be authorized to make the transfer from 
the building at Jackson park so soon as the lake basin beyond the 
IHinois Central tracks shall be filled.” It is sincerely hoped that 
Mr Field’s stipulation may be agreed to by the city authorities, 
and that the museum, whose excellent work has been somewhat 
hampered from lack of funds, may carry out its plans for amass- 
ing a great scientific collection. 


CoLumBiA UNIversiry, in the city of New York, has just issued 
an announcement of its course in anthropology during 1896-’97. 
Besides addresses on related subjects, this course includes lectures 
on ethnology and geography by Dr Ripley ; general introductory 
course in anthropology by Dr Farrand; primitive culture by 
Dr Farrand; physical anthropology by Dr Boas, and North 
American languages, also by Dr Boas. In the last mentioned 
course an introduction to the study of the languages of North 


America will be given, and the methods of recording and of 


analyzing unwritten languages will receive particular attention. 
The collections in the American Museum of Natural History 
are available for the students of the university. 


Dr J. Watter Fewxes, who has succeeded in unearthing a 
splendid collection of prehistoric Hopi pottery, sacred parapher- 
nalia, bone, shell, and turquoise-inerusted ornaments, stone im- 
plements, etc, in central Arizona, has shipped the objects to the 
National Museum and is en route to Oraibi, where he will make 
supplementary studies of the snake dance which takes place at 
that pueblo this summer. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING Kerys.—Among Bengal Hindus 
mourners wear iron or iron keys. In Russia a key is held in 
the hand to stop bleeding, and in Scotland and Staffordshire a 
key laid on the neck or put down the back stops bleeding at the 
nose. In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, secrets were 
brought to light by turning a key. In 1701, in Scotland, Mar- 
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garet Sanders was accused of laying a key under a sick man’s 
pillow to cure him. The Roman and the Norseman bride was 
presented with keys at the wedding. In a. p. 600 Gregory the 
Great sent to Childebert, king of the Franks, a golden key to be 
worn around the king’s neck to guard him from evil. Its 
guardian power was the probable root-reason why the key was 
chosen to adorn the gods Mithras and Janus, the goddesses Cybele 
and Ceres, the Jewish high priest, and the Christian pope. Its 
power of shutting and opening continues the key as a symbol 
of authority after the belief in its guardian virtue has passed. 
The same double power makes the key an emblem of learning 
and eloquence in Astatic literature, and of silence among Free- 
masons.—Indian Antiquary. 


SurcipE European Citres.—Recent vital statistics show the 
following numbers of cases of suicide per 10,000 of population : 
Munich, 1.93; Berlin, 2.98; Vienna, 3.2; Brussels, 3.29; Paris, 
3.6; Breslau, 3.91. The Vienna correspondent of The Lancet 
furnishes some interesting data concerning suicides in that city. 
In every 100 cases 77 were men and 23 women. Adolescents 
appear to have even more frequent recourse to this method of 
terminating their real or supposed miseries, the highest rate being 
registered at the age of sixteen to twenty-five years. Among 100 
suicides, 32.5 ended their days by hanging, 28.5 by pistol shots, 
22.4 by poisoning, and 5.8 by drowning. With respect to the 
poisons, eyanide of potassium was resorted to in 12.7 of the cases, 
caustic lye in 22.7, phosphorus in 26.1, and sulphuric acid in 7.2. 
As for seasonable distribution the proportions were: In January, 
8.5 per cent; in February, 7.6 per cent; in March, 8.9 per cent ; 
in April, 9.1 per cent; in May, 10.5 per cent; in June, 8.7 per 
cent ; in July, 8.1 per cent; in August, 7.2 per cent; in Septem- 
ber, 7.4 per cent ; in October, 8.3 per cent ; in November, 7.8 per 
cent, and in December, 7.9 per cent.—N. Y. Medical Record. 


Tue Museum of Archeology and Paleontology of the University 
of Pennsylvania is to have a new building 260 x 350 feet, to be 
erected at a cost of about $350,000, $150,090 of which has been 
appropriated by the state of Pennsylvania, 
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Ammon (Otto). Der Abiinde- 
rungsspielraum. Ein Beitrag zur 
Theorie der natiirlichen Aus- 
lese. [Reprint from: Naturw. 
Wehnschr., xi.] Berlin, 1896, 
F. Dimmler, 55 p. 8°. 

Brinton (Daniel G.) 
gist’s view of history. 
delphia, 1896], 24 p. 8°. 

Bouglé (C.) 
en Allemagne: 


An ethnolo- 
[Phila- 


Les sciences sociales 
les méthodes ac- 


tuelles. Paris, 1896, F. Alcan, 
172 p. 8°. 
Bastian (Adolf). Die Denk- 


schépfung umgebender Welt aus 
kosmogonischen  Vorstellungen 
in Kultur und Unkultur. Berlin, 
1896, F. Dimmiler, 4 pl. 8°. 


Bonanno (G.)_ II delinquente per 


passione, con ais. 
Ottolenghi. Torino, 1896, frat. 


Bocca, x, 132 p. 8°. 

Chaluemau (L.) Influence de la 
taille humaine sur la formation 
des classes soviales. Genéve, 1896, 
Dp. 8°. 

von Chlingensperg auf Berg 
(Max). Die rémischen Brand- 
griiber bei Reichenhall in Ober- 
bayern. Braunschweig, 1896, 
F. Vieweg u. Sohn, 24 pl., 1 map. 
8°. 

Ciraolo (G.) Delitti femminili a 
Napoli: studio di sociologia erimi- 


nale. Milano, 1896, Kantorowicz. 
Clozel Haut-Sangha (bassin 


du Tchad). Les Bayas: notes 
ethnographiques et linguistiques. 
Beaugency, Paris, 1896, André et 
Cie., 48 p. 8°. 

Conant (Levi Leonard). The num- 
ber concept: its origin and de- 
velopment. New York & Lon- 
don, 1896, Macmillan & Co., 
218 p. 8°. 


M. D. 


F. (P.G.) Thoughts on evolution. 
London, 1896, Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 88 p. 8°. 


Garofalo(R.) L’educazione popo- 
lare in rapporto alla criminalita 
in Italia. Torino, 1896, frat. 
Bocea, 45 p. 8°. 


Huth (Georg). Geschichte des 
Buddhismus in der Mongolei. 
Mit einer Einleitung: Politische 
Geschichte der Mongolen. Aus 
dem Tibetischen des Jigs-med 
namm’ka, herausgegeben, tiber- 
setzt und erliutert von 
1896, K. J. Triibner, 
xxxii, 456 p. 8°, 

Ischirkoff (Anastasius). * Stidbul- 
garien: seine Bodengestaltung, 
Bevélkerung, Wirtschaft und 
geistige Kultur. Leipzig, 1896, 
Kdossling, viii, 79 p. roy. 8°. 


Jellinghaus (H.) Die westfilischen 


Ortsnamen nach ihren Grund- 
wortern. Kiel & Leipzig, 1896, 


Lipsius & Tischer. 8°. 

Kiesewetter (Karl). Der Occult- 
ismus des Altertums. Leipzig, 
1896, W. Friedrich, roy. 8°. 

Laube (G.) Volkstiimliche Ueber- 
lieferungen aus Teplitz und Um- 
gebung. Beitr. z. deutsch.- 
bémisch Volksk. von A. Hauffen. ] 
Prag, 1896, Calve. 8°. 

Le Bon (Gustave). 
study of the popular mind. 
don, 1896, T. F. Unwin, 
230 p. 8°, 

Le Dantec. Théorie nouvelle de 
la vie. [ Biblioth. scient. internat., 
vol. Ixxxiii.] Paris, 1896, F. 
Alcan, 323 p. 8°. 

Lévy (A.) Psychologie du carac- 
tere: contribution a l’ethnologie. 
Bruxelles, Paris, 1896, F. Alcan, 
207 p. 8°. 
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de Lilienfeld (Paul). La patholo- 
gie sociale, avec une préface par 
Réné Worms. Paris, 186, Giard 
et Briére, xlvii, 334 p. 8°. 


Loewe (Richard). Die Reste der 
Germanen am schwarzen Meere. 
Eine ethnologische Untersuch- 
ung. Halle, 1896, M. Niemeyer, 
xii, 270 p. roy. 8°. 


Magri (F.) La criminalitaé in 
Livorno e sue cause. Pietrasanta, 
1896, 13 p. 8°. 


Mazel (Henri). La synergie so- 
ciale. Paris, 1896, Armand Colin 
et Cie. 8°. 


Mora (Alfred). L’homme: équi- 
libre et mouvements; physiolo- 
gie. Paris, 1896, L. Battaille et 
Cie. 8°. 

Muller (Hendrik P. N.) Land und 
Leute zwischen Zambesi und 
Limpopo. Giessen, 1896, E. Roth, 
5 pl., 1 map roy. 8°. 


Patrizi (M.) Saggio psico-antro- 
pologico su Giacomo Leopardi. 
Torino, 1896, frat. Bocea, viii, 
191 p. 8°. 

Paulitschke (Ph.) Ethnographie 
Nordostafrikas. Die geistige Kul- 
tur der Danakil, Galla und Somal. 
Berlin, 1896, D. Reimer. 8°. 


Rau (Albrecht). Empfinden und 
Denken. Eine physiologische 
Untersuchung tiber die Natur des 
menschlichen Verstandes. Gies- 
sen, 1896, E. Roth, 385 p. 8°. 


Ribot (Th.) La psychologie des 
sentiments. Paris, 1896, F. Alcan, 
xi, 443 p. 8°. 

Roth (Henry Ling). The natives 
of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo; based chiefly on the 
MSS. of the late Hugh Brooke 
Lowe. With a preface by Andrew 
Lang. 2 vols. London & New 
York, 1896, Truslove & Comba, 
roy. 8°. 

Setti (E.) Il Lamarckismo nella 
sociologia. Genova, 1896, Lib. 
edit. ligure, 31 p. 8°. 

Sighele (Scipio). La foule crimi- 
nelle. Paris, 1896, F. Alcan, 
185 p. 8°. ‘ 
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Studer (Julius). Schweizer Orts- 
namen. Ein historisch-etymolo- 
gisch Versuch. Ziirich, 1896, F. 
Schulthess. 8°. 

Vacher de Lapouge (G.) Les sé- 
lections sociales. Paris, 1896, 
Thorin, xii, 503 p. 8°. 


Ambrosetti (J. B.) Die Grot- 
tenbilder von Cara-huasi (Argen- 
tinien). Globus, Brnschwg., 1896, 
Ixix, 155-158, 1 pl— Ammon. Ata- 
vistische Bildungen am mensch- 
lichen Korper. Abhandl. d. naturw. 
Ver. zu Karlsruhe (1888-95), 1896, 
xi, 135, Ergebnisse der 
Kopfmessungen und Walten der 
natiirlichen Selection beim Men- 
schen. IJbid., 118-121. - 
Wachstums-und Gestaltverschie- 
denheiten des menschlichen Ko6r- 
pers mit Bezug auf die Antike. 
Ibid. , 256.—Ardu Onnis (E.) Con- 
tributo all’antropologia della Sar- 
degna; note d’antropometria. Atti 
d. Soc. rom. di antrop., Roma, 
1895-6, iii, 179-192.—Ascoli (C.) 
Sullo sviluppo del dente del giu- 
dizio nei criminali. Arch. di 
psichiat. [ete.], Torino, 1896, xvii, 
205-209.— Ashley (W. J.) See- 
bohm’s tribal system in Wales. 
Polit. Se. Quart., Bost., 1896, xi, 
310-321.—Ashmead (A.8.) Intro- 
duction of leprosy into America by 
negroes. Virginia M. Semi-Month., 
Richmond, 1896-7, i, 150-153.—- 
Baden-Powell(B. H.) Tribal law 
in the Punjib. Imp. «& Asiat. Q. 
Rey., Woking, 1896, 3. s., ii, 46-60. 
—Baldwin (J. M.) <A new factor 
in evolution. Am. Naturalist, Phila., 
1896, xxx, 441 ; 536.—Bertillon (J.) 
Sur Porigine ethnique des habitants 
de Paris. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1896, 4. s., vii, 20-23.—Boas 
(F.) Anthropometrical observa- 
tions on the Mission Indians of 
Southern California. Proce. Am. 
Ass. Adv. Sc. 1895, Salem, 1896, 
xliv, 261-269, 1 1., 9 tab. 
The form of the head as influenced 
by growth. Science, N. Y. & Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1896, n. s., iv, 50.— 
Bourke (John Gregory) [1848-96]. 
Obituary by F. W. Hodge. Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1896, ix, 245-248, 
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port.—Brinton (D. G.) The aims 
of anthropology. Proc. Am. Ass. 
Ady. Se. 1895, Salem, 1896, xliv, 
1-17.—Brooks (W. K.) Lyell and 
Lamarck: a consideration for La- 
mare kians ; an examination of Ro- 
manes’ view of ‘‘ Characters as he- 
reditary and acquired.” Nat. Se., 
Lond., 1896, viii, 89-93.— Also, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Cire., Balt., 1895-6, 
Xv; 7); 78.—Buchner (M.) Zur 
Anatomie und Aesthetik bei den 
Japanern. Globus, Brnschweg., 1896, 
Ixx, 21-24.—von Buchwald (G.) 
Atebar und Uhu im germanischen 
Elementargedanken. Jbid., 1xix, 
255; 270.—von Biilow (W.) Sa- 
moanische Sagen, gesammelt von 
... Lbid., 322-327. Das 
ungeschriebene Gesetz der Samo- 
aner. Jbid.,191-195.—Burnett (S. 
M.) The influence of country and 
race in the etiology of trachoma. 
Ann. d’ocul., N. Y., 1896, exv, 
186-193.—Cesaresco (Evelyn M.) 
Folk-lore in stone. Am. Antiqua- 
rian, Good Hope, Ill., 1896, xviii, 
158-160. — Chudzinski (T.) Sur 
les plis ecérébraux d’un aye-aye 
(Cheiromys, Mysipithecus ou singe 
rat). Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 

1896, 4. s., vii, 12-20.—Cognetti de 
Martiis. La psicologia di un de- 
linquente nato. Arch. di psichiat. 
[ete.], Torino, 1896, xvii, 808-310.— 
Colin (L.) Le village africain ex- 
hibé au Champ-de-Mars. Ann. 
Whyg., Par., 1896, 3.s., xxxv, 51-65. 
—Cunningham (J.) Lyelland La- 
marckism ; areply. Nat. Se., Lonad., 
1896, viii, 326-331. Also, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Cire., Balt., 1895-6, 
xv, 76-78.—Cushing (F. H.) The 
arrow. Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. Se. 
1895, Salem, 1896, xliv, 199-240. 
Also, Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1895, 
viii, 307-349. — Dumas (G.) Re- 
cherches expérimentales sur la joie 
et latristesse. Rev. phil., Par., 1896, 
xli, 577; xlii, 24.—Dumoutier (G.) 
Etude sur l’inscription de Témiya, 
dans Vile de Gézo. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1896, vii, 147-152.—d’Enjoy 
(P.) La médecine et la magie en In- 
do-Chine ; hommes de l’art et vis- 


ionnaires. Rev. scient., Par., 1896, 
4. s., v, 778-783.—Féré (C.) La 


main, la préhension et le toucher. 
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Rey. phil., Par., 1896, xli, 621-636. 
—Fletcher (Alice C.) songs 
and music. Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. 

Se. 1895, Salem, 1896, xliv, 281-284. 
— Frobenius (L.) Stilgerechte 
Phantasie. Internat. Arch. f. Eth- 
nog., Leiden, 1896, ix, 129-136.— 
de la Grasserie (R.) De linvo- 
lution et de Vordre respectif des 
idées révélés par le langage. Rev. 
phil., Par., 1896, xli, 602-620.— 
Hahn (C.) Kaukasische Dorfan- 
lagen und Haustypen. Globus, 
Brnschweg., 1896, Ixix, 251; 267.— 
Haliburton (R. G.) Dwarf sur- 
vivals, and traditions as to pygmy 
races. Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. Se. 
1895, Salem, 1896, xliv, 285-296.— 
Hamy (EK. T.) Les races malai- 
ques et américaines. Anthro- 
pologie, Par., 1896, vii, 129. — 
de Harlez (C.) L’ethnographie 
du midi dela Chine; ses popula- 
tions préhistoriques. Muséon, Lou- 
vain, 1896, xv, 136; 213.—Hewitt 
(J. F.) How the first priests, the 
long-haired Shamans, and their 
successors, the tonsured  barber- 
surgeons, measured time: a_his- 
torical study. Westminster Rev., 
Lond., 1896, exlvi, 23-35, —Hewitt 
(J. N. B.) The cosmogonie gods 
of the Iroquois. Proc. Am. Ass. 
Ady. Se., 1895, Salem, 1896, xliv, 
241-250.—Holmes (W.H.) Arche- 


ological studies among the an- 
cient cities of Mexico. Am. An- 


tiquarian, Good Hope, IIl., 1896, 
xviii, 137-1438, 2 pl_—Ingegno, epi- 
lessia, eccedenza di maschi; ap- 
punti su di una famiglia di agri- 
coltori. Arch. di psichiat. [ete. ], 
Torino, 1896, xvii, 270-278.—Jodle 
(F.) On the origin and import of 
the idea of causality. Monist, Chi- 
cago, 1895-6, vi, 517-533.—Kaindl 
(R. F. ) iehzucht und Viehzauber 
in den Ostkarpaten. Globus, Brn- 
schwe., 1896, lxix, 385-389.—Kant 
(A. B.) Adams’s law of civiliza- 
tion and decay. Bachelor of Arts, 
N. Y., 1896, iii, 223-241.—Kellen 
(T.) Neue Beitriige zur elsiissischen 
Volkskunde. Globus, Brnschwg., 
1896, Ixix, 257-260.—Kings'ey (C.) 
Heredity ‘and education. Atlantic 
M. Weekly, Providence, 1896, vi, 
17-25. Knox W.) East’ In- 
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dian folk-lore: adventures of the 
Brahmin Kala Sarma. Am. Anti- 
quarian, Good Hope, U1., 1896, xviii, 
153-158.—Krahmer. Ueber jukagi- 
rische Briefe. Globus, Brnschweg., 
186, Ixix, 208-211.—Krause (G. A.) 
Merkwiirdige Sitten der Haussa. 
Ibid., 373-375. Lagneau (G.) Sur 
Vépaisseurducrine. Bull. Acad. de 
méd., Par., 1896, 3..s., xxxv, 689.— 
Letourneau (C.) Pass¢, présent et 
avenirdel’éducation. Rev. mens.de 
Ecole d’anthrop. de Par., 1896, vi, 
129-148.— McGuire (J. D.) Classi- 
fication and development of primi- 
tive implements. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1896, ix, 227-236.—Manou- 
vrier (L.) & Pokrowsky. Etude 
des ossements et crines humains de 
la sépulture néolithique de Chalons- 
sur-Marne. Rev. mens. de I’Ecole 
danthrop. de Par., 1896, vi, 161- 
193.—Mathews(B.C.) Sociology 
in etuical education. Pop. Sc. 
Month., N. Y., 1896, xlix, 373-381. 
—Matignon (J. J.) Les eunuques 
du palais impérial de Pékin. Arch. 
clin. de Bordeaux, 1896, v, 193-204, 
1 pl.—Moser(K.) Einst bewohnte 
Felshéhlen des Karstes im Oster- 
reichischen Litorale. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1896, Ixix, 302-306.— 
Miiller (M.) Coincidences. Fort- 
nightly Rev., Lond., 1896, n. s., Ix, 
48-69.—Munz (B.) La logique de 
Venfant. Rev. phil., Par., 1896, 
xlii, 46-54.—Niceforo (A.) Le 
varietd umane pigmee e microcefa- 
liche della Sardegna. Atti d. Soe. 
rom. diantrop., Roma, 1895-6, iii, 
201-222—Nuccio(P.) GliSkoptzi. 
Arch. di pooness. sess., Roma, 1896, 
i, 101-105.—Oppel (A.) Die alt- 
mexikanischen Mosaiken. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1896, 4-13.—Otto- 
lenghi (S.) La sensazione cro- 
matica nei pittori; contributo alla 
casuistica dell’audizione colorato. 
Arch. di psichiat. [ete.], Torino, 
1896, xvii, 310-312.—Pearson (K.) 
Contributions to the mathematical 
theory of evolution ; note on repro- 
ductive selection. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Lond., 1896, lix, 301-305. Also, J. 
Roy. Statist. Soc., Lond., 1896, lix, 
398-402.—Peet (S. D.) Astronom- 
ical symbols in America. Am. An- 
tiquarian, Good Hope, IIl., 1896, 
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xviii, 174-189.—Pelman. Rassen- 
verbesserung und natiirliche Aus- 
lese. Centralbl.f. allg.Gsndhtspflg., 
Bonn, 1896, xv, 190-204.—Pierac- 
cini (A.) Grado estremo di dolicoce- 
falia. Arch. di psichiat. [ete.], To- 
ririo, 1896, xvii, 276-279.—Pinsero 
(N.) Ladelinquenza occulta. Ibid., 
243 259.—Pleyte(C.M. (Das Kwak- 
wabank der Buschneger Surinams. 
Globus, Brnschwg., 1896, Ixix, 370. 
—Putnam (F. W.) and C. C. Wil- 
loughby. Symbolism in ancient 
American art. Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. 
Sc. 1895, Salem, 1896, xliv, 3802- 
322.—Reed (V. Z.) The Ute bear 
dance. Am. Anthrop., Wash,, 1896, 
ix, 257-244, 2 pl.—Regnault (F.) 
Rites funéraires. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1896, 4. s., vii, 31- 
34.—Reinach (S.) La sculpture 
en Europe avant les influences 
gréco - romaine. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1894, v, 15; 173; 288: 1895, 
vi, 18; 293; 549; 662; 1896, vii, 
168.—Richter (C.) Moderne Steck- 
briefe: kriminalistische Skizze. 
Gartenlaube, Leipz., 1896, 287-290. 
—Ritter(W.E.) The part played 
by the inferior animals in lifting 
men out of savagery. Pacific M. J., 
San Fran., 1896, xxxix, 337-344.— 
Rolleston (C.) The deserted city 
of Vijayanagar. J.Soc. Arts, Lond., 
1896, xliv, 529-540.—Romain (G.) 
L’atelier de tranchets de la Cou- 
draie, prés Montivilliers (Seine-in- 
férieure). Rev. mens. de |’Ecole 
@anthrop. de Par., 1896, vi, 149. 
—Roncoroni (L.) Sui caratteri 
psichici fondamentali che distin- 
guono il selvaggio e il delinquente- 
nato dall’uomo civile normale. 
Arch. di psichiat. [ete.], Torino, 
1896, xvii, 312 314.—Rossi (V.) 
Studi sopra una seconda centuria 
di criminali comparati con quelli 
della prima centuria. Jbid., 1895, 
Xv, 321; 497; 1896, xv, 210.—Sar- 
tori (P.) Die Sitte der Namensiin- 
derung. Globus, Brnschwg., 1896, 
Ixix, 224; 242—Schmeltz (J. D. 
E.) _ Beitrige zur Ethnographie 
von Neu-Guinea. Internat. Arch. 
f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1896, ix, 113- 
129, 3 pl.—Seidel (H.) Ethno- 
graphisches aus Nordost - Kame- 
run. (Mit Nachrichten von Selen- 
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mehrheit und Seelenessen.) Jbid., 
273-278.—Seler Gotzendie- 
nerei in den heutigen Indianern 
Mexikos. Jbid., 367-370.—Sighele 
Ladelinquenzasettaria. Arch. 
di psichiat. [ete.], Torino, 1895, xvi, 
384; 524; 1896, xvii, 217.—Simp- 
son (H. B.) 
ment. Contemp. Rev., Lond., 1896, 
Ixx, 91-108.—Smith (H. 1.) Notes 
on the data of Michigan arche- 
ology. Am. Antiquarian, Good 
Hope, Ill., 1896, xviii, 144-153.— 
von Stenin (P.) Die Kirgisen des 
Kreises Saissansk im Gebiete von 
Ssemipalatinsk. Globus, Brnschweg., 
1896, Ixix, 227-230.—Stevens (H. 
V.) Der Cholera-Zauber bei den 
Témia auf der Halbinsel Malika. 
Tbid., 117; 137.—Tarde (G.) L’idée 
de Vorganisme social. Rev. phil., 
Par., 1896, xli, 637-646.— Topinard 
(P.) Science and faith ; introduc- 
tion to man as a member of society. 
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diloideo dell’omero in due crimi- 
naliedinunapazza. Attie rendic. 
d. Accad. med.-chir. di Perugia, 
1896, viii, 168-173.—Vernau (R.) 
De la pluralité des types ethniques 
chez les Négrilles. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1896, vii, 153-167. Doc- 
uments inédits sur Gall et sa collec- 
tion. Ibid., 194-198.—Ward (L. F.) 
The social forces. Am. J. Sociol., 
Chicago, 1896, ii, 82-95. —Wiener. 
Ergebnisse von Messungen an Kin- 
dern. Abhandl. d. naturw. Ver. 


| zu Karlsruhe (1888-95), 1896, xi, 


| 98-101. 


| ceri. 


Monist, Chicago, 1895-6, vi, 554- | 


579.—Tylor (Kk. B.) The matri- 
archal family system. 
Cent., Lond., 1896, xl, 81-96.— 


Valenti (G.) Processo sopra con- 


Nineteenth | 


Ueber das Wach- 
sthum des menschlichen Korpers. 
Ibid., 22-43.—Wilmarth (A. W.) 
Heredity asasocial burden. Med. 
Age, Detroit, 1836, xiv, 387-392.— 
Wilser. Ueber Vererbungstheo- 
rien. Abhandl. d. naturw. Ver. zu 
Karlsruhe (1888-95), 1896, xi, 2+0- 
244.—Zuccarelli (A.) e G. Mau- 
I] 3° dente molare (cosidetto 
del senno) della mascella superiore 
studiato in 271 crani in rapporto 
con le anomalie craniche e con in- 
dice cefalico. Atti d. Soc. rom. di 


| antrop., Roma, 1895-6, iii, 223-240. 


Excavations are being conducted in a number of mounds by 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, under the 
direction of Mr W. K. Moorehead, and large collections, includ- 
ing many skeletons, have been unearthed. 


Dr Herman F. C. ren Kate, having completed the publication 
of the report on his researches in the Indian archipelago, has 
been reappointed to his former position in the ethnological sec- 
tion of the Museo de la Plata, near Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


THE CARNEGIE Museum of Pittsburg has been excavating with 
some degree of success the McKee’s Rock mound near that city. 


EXTENSIVE RUINS have been discovered by Mr J. R. Reiley, of 
Boston, in the Sierra Madre, west of Jiminez, Mexico. 
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